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Scotland’s  Earliest  Church 
Buildings 


GORDON  DONALDSON,  Ph.D.,  D.Litt. 


There  is  more  than  a presumption  that  most  of  the  earliest 
churches  in  Scotland  were  built  of  wood,  and  of  such  churches 
no  remains  can  be  expected  to  be  seen  above  ground  level,  but 
recent  discoveries  prove  that  traces  of  them  can  still  be  found  by 
excavation.1  The  earliest  reference  to  a stone  church  is  Bede’s 
well-known  account  of  the  erection  by  Ninian,  about  the  year 
400,  of  “a  church  of  stone,  after  a custom  strange  to  the 
Britons”.2  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  foundations  to  be 
seen  outside  the  east  end  of  the  later  cathedral  at  Whithorn  may 
be  the  veritable  remains  of  Ninian’s  Candida  Casa,  but  the 
possibility  has  also  been  completely  discounted.3 

After  a lapse  of  300  years  there  was  another  well-known 
episode.  Again  the  evidence  comes  from  Bede,  but  this  time 
Bede  was  recounting  something  which  happened  in  his  own 
lifetime  and  his  facts  are  not  open  to  challenge.  He  relates  that 
about  710  Nechtan,  king  of  the  Piets,  asked  the  abbot  of  Jarrow 
to  send  him  architects  to  build  “a  church  of  stone  among  his 
people  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans,  promising  to  dedicate  it 
in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Prince  of  the  Apostles”.4  We  may 
therefore  take  it  that  somewhere  in  Pictland  there  was  erected, 
early  in  the  eighth  century,  a church  designed  in  the  style  of 
contemporary  Anglo-Saxon  buildings  and  dedicated  to  St  Peter. 
It  is  not  a novel  suggestion  that  the  remains  of  such  a church  are 
to  be  seen  at  Restennet,  in  Angus.5  At  Restennet  there  are  the 
walls  of  a medieval  priory  church  which  was  dedicated  to  St 
Peter,  and,  incorporated  within  it  but  not  placed  symmetrically,  a 
tower  of  much  greater  antiquity.  The  south  doorway  of  the  tower 
has  a semi-circular  lintel,  cut  out  of  a single  massive  stone,  a 
feature  typical  of  the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  churches,  those  dating 
from  about  700:  examples  are  to  be  seen  in  windows  at  Jarrow, 
Corbridge  and  Escomb  and  in  a doorway  at  Somerset  Keynes  in 
Gloucestershire.  There  are  also,  at  the  base  of  the  tower  of 
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Restennet,  eastern  and  western  arches.  The  eastern,  which  would 
lead  into  a church,  was  original,  but  the  western  seems  to  be  an 
insertion,  which  has  disturbed  the  stonework  of  that  wall.  Even 
so,  the  insertion  may  have  been  made  not  long  after  the  initial 
building,  for  the  resulting  complex  at  the  base  of  this  tower  is 
not  unlike  that  at  Monkwearmouth,  near  Jarrow,  and  the  people 
who  inserted  that  western  arch  at  Restennet  were  still  copying  a 
current  Anglo-Saxon  fashion.  The  closest  Scottish  parallel  to 
those  austere  semi-circular  arches  is  probably  that  at  St  Martin’s 
in  Haddington,  of  indeterminate  date  but  surely  much  earlier 
than  the  twelfth  century  to  which  it  has  been  assigned. 

What  existed  at  first  at  Restennet  was  only  a porch,  of  one  or 
two  storeys,  which  was  subsequently  heightened,  as  happened  at 
Monkwearmouth  and  at  Corbridge.  The  walls,  at  2'  6",  conform 
to  the  measurements  of  such  Anglo-Saxon  porches.0  The  upper 
part  of  the  tower,  though  thus  later  than  the  base,  still  shows 
signs  of  Anglo-Saxon  influence.  The  windows  or  openings  are  of 
the  “gable-headed”  type,  their  tops  formed  by  two  stones  leaning 
against  each  other,  and  are  hardly  paralleled  in  Scotland  but  are 
of  a common  Anglo-Saxon  model:  there  is  an  eleventh-century 
doorway  of  this  construction  at  Jarrow  and  windows  with  the 
same  feature  at  Deerhurst  (Gloucestershire),  Barnack,  Brigstock 
and  Earls  Barton  (Northants.),  Barton  on  Humber  (Lines.)  and 
elsewhere.  It  may  therefore  be  that  the  whole  of  the  tower  (though 
not  the  spire,  which  could  be  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century)  can 
be  placed  within  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 

There  is,  then,  at  Restennet,  in  the  heart  of  Pictland,  the  tower 
of  a church  which  bore  a dedication  to  St  Peter  and  which  has 
all  the  signs  of  imitation  of  Anglo-Saxon  work  of  dates  from 
about  700  onwards.  There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  we  have 
here  some  remains  of  the  building  which  the  Jarrow  architects 
designed  for  King  Nechtan  in  the  early  eighth  century. 

That  early  phase  of  Anglian  influence  in  Pictland  was  dis- 
placed, in  the  ninth  century,  by  Irish  influence,  after  the  union  of 
the  Piets  and  Scots  under  Kenneth  mac  Alpin.  This  has  left  its 
visible  traces  in  the  round  towers  which  were  built  in  Scotland  in 
imitation  of  the  round  towers  of  Ireland.  The  round  tower  at 
Brechin  can  perhaps  be  assigned  to  a point  about  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  for  we  are  told  that  King  Kenneth  II  (971-995) 
“consigned  the  great  city  of  Brechin  to  the  Lord”.'  Abernethy 
was  almost  certainly  a more  ancient  ecclesiastical  site  than 
Brechin.8  and  the  round  tower  there  seems  a more  primitive  and 
less  sophisticated  example,  with  an  undecorated  doorway  which 
is  a sharp  contrast  to  the  highly  ornamented  doorway  at  Brechin. 
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It  is  hard  to  believe  that  after  the  splendour  and  refinement  of 
Brechin  there  was  a reversion  to  the  simplicity  of  Abernethy.  It 
has  been  argued,  on  the  ground  of  the  character  of  the  windows 
or  openings  near  the  top,  that  the  Abernethy  tower  is  later  than 
Brechin,  but  the  stone-work  suggests  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
structure  represents  later  building  or  rebuilding.  The  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  at  St  Andrews  one  of  the  towers  of  the  later 
precinct  wall  of  the  priory  incorporates  the  foundations  of  a 
third  early  round  tower,9  and  St  Andrews  is  certainly  a place 
where  such  a tower  might  well  have  existed,  for  it  was,  like 
Abernethy,  a very  early  ecclesiastical  centre. 

Claims  are  sometimes  advanced  that  yet  another  round  tower 
of  Irish  type  is  to  be  found  on  the  Orkney  island  of  Egilsay,  but 
it  is  hard  to  see  any  parallels.  At  Egilsay  the  walls,  instead  of 
tapering  steadily,  have  a slight  curvature;  the  doorway  is  within 
the  church  and  is  on  ground  level,  not  considerably  above  it; 
and  this  tower  is  not  a free-standing  erection,  but  an  integral 
part  of  a church.  In  short,  this  tower  is  now  sui  generis  in  Scot- 
land. But  it  appears  that  there  were  other  round  towers  in  the 
diocese  of  Orkney.  Three  Shetland  churches,  at  Burra,  Bigton  and 
Tingwall,  are  said  to  have  had  them,  and  the  tower  at  Tingwall 
is  authenticated  as  being  still  in  existence  in  the  eighteenth 
century.10  There  was  thus  a northern  group  of  round  towers, 
which  might  represent  Anglo-Saxon  influence,  for  in  Anglo-Saxon 
England,  especially  Norfolk,  there  were  several  round  towers 
attached  to  churches,  for  example,  Roughton,  Haddiscoe,  East 
Lexham  and  Bessingham;  but  it  is  just  as  likely  that  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  towers  represent  something  brought  directly  from 
the  continent  by  the  cosmopolitan  Norsemen  who,  after  all, 
brought  to  Orphir  in  Orkney  a round  church,  something  not 
found  at  all  on  the  Scottish  mainland  but  found  on  the  continent 
and  in  England.  Egilsay  is  certainly  later  than  about  1000,  when 
the  Earl  of  Orkney  was  converted  to  Christianity,  and  it  may 
with  some  confidence  be  placed  earlier  than  about  1116,  when 
St  Magnus,  before  being  murdered  on  the  island,  spent  the  night 
in  a church;  it  is  impossible  that  a church  of  this  type  could  have 
been  erected  after  that  date,  as  quite  different  models  were  by 
that  time  familiar. 

There  may  actually  be  good  reasons  for  assigning  Egilsay  to 
a date  earlier  than  another  Orkney  church,  that"  on  the  Brough 
of  Birsay,  which  was  built  by  Earl  Thorfinn  about  1060  as  the 
seat  for  the  bishop  of  his  earldom.  This  building  has  little 
relationship  to  Anglo-Saxon  models,  and  the  one  building  on  the 
Scottish  mainland  which  may  parallel  it  is  St  Margaret’s  addition 
at  Dunfermline  to  the  earlier  Culdee  church  there.  Each  church 

Douglas  Young,  St  Andrews Town  and  Gown,  Royal  and  Ancient, 
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has  a semi-circular  apse  and  the  two  come  close  together  in 
time  — Birsay  1055  - 1065  and  Dunfermline  probably  1070  - 1075. 
Both  anticipate  the  Norman  building  of  the  next  century  and 
show  how  new  fashions  were  spreading,  but  Birsay  was  probably 
based  on  a model  in  Scandinavia,  where  there  are  churches  of 
eleventh-century  date  showing  similar  features.  The  remains 
below  the  market-place  at  Roskilde  in  Denmark  provide  one 
parallel. 

If  the  round  towers  on  the  Scottish  mainland  represented  Irish 
influence,  a renewed  phase  of  English  influence  is  demonstrated 
in  a group  of  five  square  towers  strung  out  across  the  country 
from  Dunblane,  by  Muthill,  Dunning  and  Markinch  to  St 
Andrews.  These  towers  have  a good  deal  in  common  and, 
although  not  all  complete  as  they  were  originally  built,  they  yet 
survive  in  such  a condition  as  to  make  an  adequate  assessment 
possible. 

The  general  character  of  these  towers  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  their  similarity  to  buildings  in  England  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period  or,  at  latest,  of  transitional  or  very  early  Norman  type: 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  Norman  influence  began  in 
England  not  later  than  1066,  perhaps  earlier,  and  that  was  a 
long  time  before  anything  that  can  be  called  a Norman  period 
can  be  said  to  begin  in  Scotland.  The  Scottish  towers  require 
examination  individually  in  detail,  but  it  can  be  said  now  that  the 
principal  features  which  point  to  their  English  affiliations  are  the 
two-light  windows  or  openings  and  the  conspicuous  external 
courses  which  mark  off  the  storeys  or  stages.  In  England  there 
are  something  like  130  surviving  Anglo-Saxon  towers,  and  prob- 
ably two-thirds  of  them  have  two-light  openings  of  one  design  or 
another.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  these  openings  are 
usually  towards  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  may  sometimes 
represent  a later  phase  of  building  than  the  lower  stages.  Equally 
conspicuous  in  the  English  towers  is  the  series  of  courses  mark- 
ing off  the  storeys  one  from  another. 

At  Dunblane  the  tower  stands  in  an  awkward  and  irrational 
relation  to  the  thirteenth-century  cathedral,  just  as  the  tower  at 
Restennet  is  awkwardly  related  to  the  later  priory  church.  In  this 
instance,  the  tower  walls  are  neither  parallel  nor  perpendicular 
to  the  cathedral  walls.  The  lower  stages  of  the  tower,  which  are 
conspicuously  different  from  the  upper  stages,  are  clearly  of 
earlier  date  than  the  cathedral.  The  main  features  are  three  in 
number,  and  all  have  Anglo-Saxon  parallels.  There  are  two-light 
openings,  consisting  of  a single  arch  divided  by  a column:  this  is 
characteristic  of  late  Anglo-Saxon  or  very  early  Norman  work  in 
England  and  is  to  be  seen  at  Jarrow  in  building  dated  1075  - 1083. 
Secondly,  near  the  base  of  the  tower  is  a north  doorway,  now 
opening  into  the  cathedral  but  originally  communicating  with  the 
open  air;  this  is  of  a type  very  similar  to  what  we  find  at  Jarrow 
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and  also  generally  resembles  work  at  Wharram-le-Street  (dated 
1080-90)  and  at  Kirk  Hammerton  (c.  1060-70),  both  near  York. 
Thirdly  are  the  marked  string  courses  distinguishing  the  storeys, 
a feature  common  to  the  majority  of  English  towers. 

There  is  no  certain  evidence  that  there  were  Culdees  at 
Dunblane,  as  there  were  at  some  of  the  other  places  in  Scotland 
possessing  early  square  towers,  but  the  statement  made  by  bishop 
Clement  in  the  1230s  that  there  had  been  a vacancy  in  the  see  of 
a hundred  years  or  more11  must  relate  to  a period  before  the 
appearance  of  authenticated  bishops  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  and  indicates  a tradition  that  the  place  had  been  an 
ancient  ecclesiastical  centre. 

At  Muthill  the  tower  is  again  somewhat  awkwardly  placed  in 
relation  to  the  later  medieval  church,  though  less  conspicuously 
so  than  the  towers  of  Restennet  and  Dunblane.  Here  a string 
course  separates  the  ground  floor  from  the  first  floor,  but  above 
that  the  successive  stages  are  marked  by  progressive  tapering. 
This,  though  rare  in  English  towers,  is  not  unknown : there  is  one 
example  at  Morland,  in  Westmorland,  dating  from  the  late 
eleventh  century.  The  twin  apertures  of  the  two-light  openings  at 
Muthill,  though  each  aperture  has  its  separate  identity,  are 
recessed  within  a single  arch.  This  seems  to  be  a development 
from  a very  common  Anglo-Saxon  feature,  where  the  twin 
apertures  are  set  within  a single  canopy,  as  at  Bywell  St  Andrew 
and  Monkwearmouth.  Actual  recessing  within  an  arch  is  not  so 
common  in  England,  but  it  does  occur  at  the  end  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period  and  the  beginning  of  the  Norman,  for  example  at 
Weaverthorpe  in  the  East  Riding.  The  openings  at  Muthill  are 
particularly  like  those  at  Clapham,  in  Bedfordshire,  which  are  put 
down  as  immediately  post-Conquest. 

The  whole  character  of  Muthill  is  less  sophisticated,  more 
primitive,  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  four  towers  in  this  group, 
and  this  fact  might  suggest  that  it  is  in  part  at  least  of  earlier 
date  than  the  rest.  The  argument  might  be  advanced  to  the 
contrary  that  it  is  a late  and  debased  example,  but  that  seems 
unlikely  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  as  a great  change  came  over  Scottish  architecture  and 
highly  refined  buildings  were  going  up  in  places  far  more  out  of 
the  way  than  Muthill,  a tower  of  such  primitive  character  would 
have  been  quite  out  of  place.  Besides,  as  Muthill  was  a Culdee 
seat,  there  must  have  been  a significant  building  there  before 
1 100. 

Dunning  follows  Muthill  as  we  move  from  west  to  east,  but 
its  architectural  affiliation  is  with  Dunblane,  which  it  resembles 
both  in  the  construction  of  its  two-light  openings  and  in  its  type 

of  coursing.  It  is  now  attached  to  a church  of  a very  much  later 
date. 

11  Theiner,  Vetera  Monumenta,  No.  xci. 
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Markinch  is  such  a splendid  edifice  that  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  it  can  possibly  date  back  to  such  an  early  period  as  the 
eleventh  or  even  the  twelfth  century.  It  owes  its  deceptively 
modern  appearance  partly  to  the  character  of  its  much  later  spire, 
which  is  suited  to  the  relatively  modern  church  of  which  it  forms 
a part,  and  partly  to  the  freshness  of  the  stone-work.  Here  the 
historical  evidence  points  to  the  existence  of  a church  of  pre- 
Norman  date.  Bishop  Malduin  of  St  Andrews  (c.  1028-1055) 
granted  the  church  of  Markinch  to  the  Culdees  of  Lochleven.12 
While  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  see  the  existing  tower  as  the 
tower  of  a church  which  was  standing  in  the  days  of  bishop 
Malduin,  it  is  quite  likely  that  a tower  of  Anglo-Saxon  character 
was  built  here  later  in  the  eleventh  century.  As  the  belfry  openings 
here  are  very  similar  to  those  in  the  tower  of  St  Regulus,  the 
architectural  grounds  for  dating  Markinch  will  emerge  in  the 
consideration  of  the  tower  of  St  Regulus.  Although  Markinch  is 
altogether  smaller  than  St  Regulus  (16'  by  17'  as  against  21' 
square),  it  resembles  St  Regulus  more  closely  than,  for  example, 
Dunning  resembles  Dunblane,  and  there  is  a stronger  possibility 
of  two  towers  designed  by  the  same  architect. 

The  tower  at  St  Andrews  is  the  finest  of  this  group  of  five,  a 
noble  example  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  tower  at  its  best.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  tower,  like  that  of  Markinch,  was  designed  and 
completed  as  a unit,  whereas  some  others  may  have  been  erected 
in  successive  stages.  Attention  had  often  been  drawn  to  the 
parallel  of  Wharram-le-Street,  east  of  York,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
a close  resemblance:  the  belfry  openings  at  St  Andrews,  as  at 
Markinch,  are  genuine  twin  openings  and  are  not  recessed 
within  a single  arch,  so  that  they  have  the  same  character  as 
those  at  Wharram-le-Street,  which  are  authoritatively  said  to  be 
of  pure  pre-Conquest  type.13  But  the  tower  of  St  Regulus  is  more 
than  twice  as  high  as  that  at  Wharram-le-Street.  Its  great  height 
(108')  in  relation  to  the  church  attached  to  it  and  in  comparison 
with  Markinch  (73')  and  Muthill  (51')  at  once  recalls  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  early  cathedral  of  Durham,  consecrated  in  999.  which 
had  a western  tower  “of  wondrous  size”.14  The  resemblance  to 
Wharram-le-Street  helps,  in  conjunction  with  the  historical 
evidence  to  be  considered  presently,  to  date  the  tower,  but  the 
buildings  attached  to  it  were  altered  after  it  was  built.  It  seems 
that  the  western  arch  is  a later  insertion  and  that  the  building  on 
the  west  side  is  an  addition,  while  the  chamber  to  the  east  of  the 
tower  is  original,  though  an  extension  further  to  the  east  was 
added  later.  The  buttresses  strengthening  the  west  side,  which  are 
quite  out  of  character,  were  probably  erected  to  take  the  thrust 
of  the  new  opening. 

12  Lawrie,  Early  Scottish  Charters,  6. 

is  e.  A.  Fisher,  The  Greater  Anglo-Saxon  Churches,  128. 

14  r L.  G.  Ritchie,  The  Normans  in  Scotland,  39. 
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The  tower  of  St  Regulus  has  frequently  been  attributed  to 
Bishop  Robert  (1127-1144)  but  this  seems  untenable.  By  bishop 
Robert’s  day  Norman  models  of  architecture  had  become  the 
fashion,  and  Robert  himself,  whose  name  shows  that  he  was  of 
Norman  origin  and  who  had  come  to  Scotland  from  Yorkshire, 
would  have  followed  that  fashion.  The  great  Norman  cathedral 
of  Durham,  which  many  Scots  knew  so  well,  had  by  this  time 
been  building  for  50  years;  in  Scotland  itself  the  Norman  work  at 
Holyrood  and  Dunfermline  was  starting  and  the  Norman  choir 
of  Kirkwall,  as  well  as  the  earliest  Norman  parish  churches, 
were  being  built.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  in  this  situation 
the  bishop  of  St  Andrews,  the  premier  see  of  Scotland,  was 
putting  up  anything  as  outmoded,  however  splendid,  as  the  tower 
of  St  Regulus.  Besides,  we  do  know  that  there  was  a church  at 
St  Andrews  before  bishop  Robert  built  anything.  Leaving  aside 
the  likelihood  of  a very  early  church,  the  result  of  endowments 
given  by  Pictish  kings  to  the  monastery  of  Kilrimont,  there  are 
two  pieces  of  evidence  for  a church  at  St  Andrews  shortly  before 
bishop  Robert’s  day;  Ethelred,  abbot  of  Dunkeld,  son  of 
Malcolm  III  and  Margaret,  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Kilrimont;15  and  there  was  the  picturesque  incident  in  Alexander 
I’s  reign,  when  the  king’s  Arab  steed  was  led  up  to  the  high  altar 
of  the  church  of  St  Andrews  in  token  of  the  king’s  gift  or 
confirmation  of  the  lands  of  the  Boar’s  Chase  to  the  religious 
establishment  there.18  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  in  the  church 
attached  to  the  tower  of  St  Regulus  the  church  in  which  abbot 
Ethelred  was  buried  and  the  church  up  to  the  altar  of  which 
Alexander  I’s  Arab  steed  was  led.  Bishop  Robert  may  well  have 
been  responsible  for  the  enlargement  of  an  existing  church  rather 
than  the  erection  of  a completely  new  one. 

The  tower  of  St  Regulus  is  the  only  one  of  those  Scottish 
towers  which  has  been  studied  by  historians  of  the  architecture 
of  pre-Conquest  England.  H.  M.  and  Joan  Taylor,  in  their  Anglo- 
Saxon  Architecture,  have  a note  on  St  Regulus,  which  they  see  as 
fitting  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  pattern.  It  may  not  be  true  that 
acceptance  of  St  Regulus  as  Anglo-Saxon  makes  all  the  others 
also  Anglo-Saxon,  but  if  there  is  more  than  a probability  that  St 
Regulus  is  pre-Norman  it  at  least  greatly  strengthens  the  argu- 
ment that  all  of  them  are  pre-Norman. 

It  has  often  been  suggested,  or  perhaps  rather  assumed,  that 
those  five  towers  were  built  in  the  twelfth  century  and  represent 
survivals  of  Norman  churches  of  that  period.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  the  twelfth-century  Norman  churches  did  have  western  towers. 
Foundations  of  them  are  to  be  seen  at  Tyninghame,  North 
Berwick  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  while  at  Dalmeny  a twelfth- 

15  Extracta  e Variis  Cronicis  (Abbotsford  Club),  63;  Fordun,  Scori- 
chronicon,  V,  xxiv  (Historians  of  Scotland,  i,  223). 

18  R.  L.  G.  Ritchie,  The  Normans  in  Scotland,  172,  citing  Wyntoun. 
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century  tower  which  collapsed  some  generations  back  has  been 
replaced  in  the  twentieth  century.  At  Kirkliston,  Uphall  and 
Duddingston  the  west  towers  of  Norman  churches  survive,  at 
least  in  part.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  marry  towers  like 
those  of  Dunblane,  Dunning,  Markinch  and  St  Andrews  to 
twelfth-century  naves  and  choirs  and  make  composite  reconstruc- 
tions which  are  attractive  in  themselves  but  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  prove  represent  anything  that  ever  existed.17  The  fact 
remains  that,  while  we  have  the  towers  and  we  have  the  Norman 
churches,  in  no  cases  do  we  find  the  combination  of  an  unmistak- 
able twelfth-century  church  with  a tower  like  any  of  the  five  we 
are  considering.  It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  England 
it  is  not  twelfth-century  churches,  but  pre-Norman,  or  at  any  rate 
very  early  Norman,  churches  which  have  towers  of  this  type. 
And,  finally,  some  of  those  towers  — Dunblane  most  certainly 
and  Muthill  probably  — did  not  originally  have  churches  attached 
to  them  at  all.  One  looks  in  vain,  at  least  at  Dunblane  and 
Muthill,  for  the  kind  of  arch  which  at  Dalmeny  led  from  the 
tower  into  the  nave. 

One  other  consideration  may  help  with  the  dating  problem. 
Besides  the  five  towers  which  survive  in  a relatively  complete 
state,  there  is  one  other  to  be  taken  into  account  although  only 
its  foundations  survive.  A tower  formed  part  of  the  early  church 
underlying  the  Norman  nave  of  Dunfermline  Abbey,  and  this 
tower  is  dateable  within  close  limits,  or  at  any  rate  we  have  a 
lower  limit  for  its  date.  The  tower  and  an  eastern  chamber 
attached  to  it,  resembling  the  original  complex  of  St  Regulus, 
stood  at  Dunfermline  as  a Culdee  church  before  Queen  Margaret 
added  another  chamber  and  a semi-circular  apse.  As  Margaret’s 
additions  cannot  have  been  earlier  than  1070,  the  older  building 
with  its  tower  can  be  assigned  to  a point  before  1070.  If  the 
tower  at  Dunfermline  had  survived  and  had  shown  features  allied 
to  those  in  the  surviving  five,  the  case  for  assigning  them  all  to 
the  pre-Norman  period  would  be  immeasurably  strengthened. 

The  general  supposition  has  been  that  southern  influence  in 
Scotland  did  not  prevail  until  after  1100  and  that  the  inhabitants 
were  not  capable  of  noteworthy  achievements  in  architecture  until 
the  Normans  arrived  to  teach  them.  To  some  extent  the  trouble 
has  been  that  in  Scotland  romanesque  has  been  equated  with 
Norman,  whereas  in  truth,  in  the  wider  European  scene, 
romanesque  architecture  antedated  the  Normans  by  centuries  and, 
in  particular,  nearly  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  churches  of  England  are 
at  least  partly  romanesque. 

It  is  true  that  the  two-light  openings  on  which  one  necessarily 
relies  in  part  to  date  the  five  towers  were  not  a peculiar  Anglo- 
Saxon  feature  and  that  they  did  not  die  out  with  the  Norman 
conquest.  They  occur  in  very  early  Norman  work  in  England,  as 

17  E.g.,  Trans.  Scot.  Ecclesiological  Society,  i (1903),  29. 
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at  St  Albans.  There  they  might  be  taken  to  be  an  inheritance 
from  Anglo-Saxon  tradition.  But  they  occur  in  early  Norman  work 
in  Normandy  as  well,  for  instance  in  the  towers  of  Jumieges. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  origin  of  the  tradition  is  to  be  found 
on  the  continent,  and  Normans  and  Anglo-Saxons  alike  probably 
borrowed  it  from  the  Rhineland.  On  the  continent  the  tradition 
was  one  which  went  on  for  a long  time,  and  the  familiar  two- 
light  openings  are  to  be  seen  in  the  much  later  tower  of  the 
cathedral  of  Aarhus,  in  Denmark.  However,  in  the  Scottish 
context,  and  taking  into  account  the  absence  of  two-light  openings 
in  buildings  identifiably  of  Norman  and  later  periods,  there  would 
seem  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  Scottish  towers  with  such  openings 
are  not  later,  or  not  much  later,  than  1100. 

It  remains  a mystery  why  those  five  towers  should  be  strung 
across  Scotland  in  a comparatively  restricted  area.  Dunblane, 
Muthill  and  Dunning,  by  themselves,  could  be  regarded  as  a group 
of  Strathearn  churches,  originating  in  the  generosity  of  the  fore- 
runners of  the  earls  of  Strathearn  who  were  later  to  be  so  muni- 
ficent to  the  church.  But  Markinch  and  St  Andrews  are  in  Fife, 
and  separated  from  the  Strathearn  group..  It  may  be  a waste  of 
time  speculating  about  the  origins  of  five  towers  which  happen 
to  have  survived  while  leaving  aside  others  which  may  have 
vanished,  but  if  it  is  worth  while  examining  the  question  at  all 
the  answer  is  probably  to  be  found  not  at  local  or  even  regional, 
but  at  national  level. 

The  question  is,  is  there  any  evidence  of  the  penetration  of 
southern  influence  into  Scotland  in  the  eleventh  century?  In  the 
main  the  pattern  was  quite  contrary : Irish  influence,  based  on 
the  expansion  of  the  kingdom  of  Alba,  was  pushing  south  of  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  into  Strathclyde  and  into  Lothian.  Yet  there  are 
certain  slight  indications  of  a contrary  movement.  Duncan  I, 
after  all,  chose  a Northumbrian  lady  as  his  queen,  and  Macbeth, 
though  commonly  regarded  as  a militant  opponent  of  southern 
influence,  employed  Norman  knights,  perhaps  not  directly  from 
Normandy  but  from  the  Normanised  court  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  Besides,  the  bishopric  of  St  Andrews  was  held,  even 
before  the  reign  of  Duncan  I,  by  a cleric  bearing  what  looks  like 
the  unmistakably  Anglian  name  of  Alwin.  With  Malcolm  III  and 
the  marriage  to  Margaret,  southern  influence  became  much 
stronger,  and  must  have  been  exerted  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  It  may 
even  be  that  the  many  captives  whom  Malcolm  is  said  to  have 
brought  to  Scotland  from  his  raids  across  the  Border  included 
some  Anglo-Saxon  architects. 
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